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A te stimony of Devonshire House Monthly Meet- 
ing, [L mdon, | conce rning JOHN YEARDLEY, 


, 
deceased. 


In recording some particulars of the life of our 


dear departed friend, we have afresh felt the loss | 


we have sustained; and it is our desire that this 
review of his humble and devoted course may be 
useful and encouraging, and may tend to incite 
to diligence both ourselves and others. 

John Yeurdley was the son of Joel and Frances 
Yeardley, and was born at Orgrave, near Rother- 
ham, in Yorkshire, on the 3d of the Ist month, 
1786. He appears to have been brought up as 
a member of the national church, and to have 
had very slender advantages as respects educa- 
tion ; but he was possessed of good natural abilities 
and a very retentive memory, and the continual 
active endeavor to improve himself in useful at- 


tainments formed, to the last, a marked feature | 


in his character. 

When about eighteen years of age, he felt 
himself called upon to turn away from the vain 
pleasures and follies of the world; and in a 
memorandum which has been preserved he says, 


“It pleased the Lord, in the riches of his mercy, | 
to turn me back in the bloom of my youth, and | 


to favor me by the overshadowing of his love, and 


graciously to call me to the exercise of that im- | 
portant work which must be done in all our 


hearis; which is no small cross to my natural 
will, yet it is the way wherein | ought to walk ; 
and I trust that thou, O Lord! who hast called 
me, wilt enable me to give up to the manifesta- 
tions of thy Divine will, so that a thorough 
change may be wrought, and that I may be fitted 
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and prepared for a place in thy everlasting king- 
dom; make me willing to leave all, take up my 
daily cross, and follow thee in the denial of self, 
not fearing to confess thee before men.” 

About this time he became united with our 
| religious Society ; and at this early period he in- 
forms us that the merciful visitations with which 
he was favored were accompanied with the im- 
pression that, if ever he came to receive the 
Truth to his everlasting benefit, he would have 
publicly to declare of the gracious dealings of 
his Heavenly Father to his soul,—an impression 
which was constantly renewed. 
| In the Third month of 1809 he was married 
| to Elizabeth Dunn, who was to him a truly sym- 
| pathizing companion. 
| His diary commences with the year 1811, and 
| exhibits the endeavor to deal very faithfully with 
his own soul, and to seek after a state of constant 
watchfulness and purity of heart. Often did he 
mourn over the dulness and deadness of the 
|natural mind; and we frequently find remarks 
such as this, “ Never was any poor creature so 
weary of his weakness; almost in everything 
spiritual, or even useful, I have not only been as 
one forsaken, but it has seemed as though I was 
to be utterly cast off: when I have desired to 
feel after good, evil has never failed to present 
itself. When will He, whose countenance has 
often made all within me glad, see meet to re- 
turn and say, ‘It is enough ?’”’ 

Humiliating feelings such as these are often 
|the experience of those who have passed from 
death unto life, and are brought, by the grace of’ 
God, to hunger and thirst after righteousness ; 
and it was after long exercises of this nature that 
our dear friend was qualified and made willing, 
as in the ability which God alone giveth, to en- 
gage in the solemn and important work of preach- 
ing the Gospel. His first public utterance in our 
| meetings for worship appears to have been in the 
small week-day meeting, which he usually at- 
| tended, at Barnsley, on the 20th of Fourth 

month, 1815; and he was recorded as a minister 
|in 1818. 

| Although thus receiving the expressed unity 
of his brethren with his gift as a Gospel minis- 
' ter, his inward conflicts continued to be many. 
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Thus, after a season of great discouragement, he , mother, with whom he was closely united in 
writes, “ This close searching time seems to show | Christian fellowship, was removed by death ; and 
me that there wants a more thorough reduction | his father survived her but four days. In the 
of self,a more entire dependance on the first} Twelfth month of the same year he was united 
spring of all that is good; no dependance on | in marriage to Martha Savory, of London, in 
former openings of Divine things will avail. The|whom he had a true helpmeet, remarkably 
overflowing cup of consolation which Divine | adapted to unite with him in all his religious en- 
goodness is at times pleased to favor us with, as| gagements. The following summer they were 
his own free gift, must return again to Him who| jointly liberated for a religious visit on the con- 
gave it, when it has answered the present pur-|tinent of Europe, and were absent more than 
pose, either for our own benefit or the encourage-| eight months. In this, as in all their subsequent 
ment of others.” engagements in foreign countries, which were 
In the spring of 1819 he obtained a minute| always undertaken with the approval of their 
to visit the families of Friends at Barnsley,—an | friends, their line of service was much in accord- 
engagement on which he entered with much fear, | ance with the impression conveyed to the mind 
but he was favored at the conclusion with a sense | of John Yeardley in the words, ‘‘Go and dwell 
of peace and thankfulness. About this time the|among them.” They settled down in various 
intimation was in various ways conveyed to his| places, and, according to apostolic example, 
mind, that the line of service which his Lord | taught publicly and from house to house, visit- 
had appointed for him would have a large refer-! ing individuals and families, schools and other 
ence to foreign countries. While under these’ institutions, preparing and distributing tracts, and 
exercises, in the Tenth month, 1821, he was! seeking opportunities to promote their Redeemer's 
called upon to resign his beloved wife, who had | cause and the interior work of religion. In tak- 
been a true helper to him, always promoting his;ing a view of this engagement our friend re- 
spiritual welfare. ; marks :—* 8th of 4th mo., 1828. In the retro- 
Shortly after this bereavement he gave up his! spect of this long and arduous journey, we have 
occupation at Bentham, near Settle (where he! unitedly to bear witness that the arm of Divine 
had for some time resided), with a view, from a! love has been underneath to support and help us 
sense of duty, of going to reside in Germany,|from time to time; and although we have had 
and intending, when there, to seek for some| many baptisms to pass through, especially when 
suitable employment, the subject having been|we beheld how, in many places, the fields are 
mentally presented to him in these words, “Go| white unto harvest, and feeling fully sensible of 
and dwell among them.” At this time, and| our own inability to labor therein, yet He who, 
during the whole course of our dear friend’s life, | we trust, sent us forth, was often pleased to raise 
he was often closely tried with severe and pain-| us up from the depths of discouragement, to re- 
ful illness, which he appears to have meekly re-| joice in Him our Saviour. If any fruits arise from 
ceived, as the chastening from a father’s hand, | our feeble efforts to promote his cause, it is from 
calculated, as he remarks, “ to remove something | his blessing resting upon them, for nothing can 
which nothing else would subdue.” He further] possibly be attached to us but weakness and want 
observes, “ Is it not a strong infatuation to mark! of faith; but, blessed be his holy name! He 
the moments of affliction as among the evil mo-| knew the sincerity of our endeavors, and has 
ments of our lives, when they may prove the| been pleased, in condescending mercy, to fill our 
very means of bringing back our wandering feet | hearts with his enriching peace.” 
to the path which leads to everlasting life ?” In the three succeeding years, with occasional 
In the year 1822, after some time spent in ac-| interruptions from ill health, they were diligent- 
quiring the German language, he settled near|ly occupied in visiting the meetings and families 
Pyrmont; and whilst residing there he labored|of Friends, and holding public meetings in 
diligently to promote the spiritual welfare of| various parts of Great Britain. At the close of 
those around him, especially the young. In the} these extended engagements he says, ‘‘ We stand 
Tenth month of that year we find him accom-| free from any prospect of immediate service, and 
panying Thomas Shillitoe in paying a religious} I feel much as a vessel not likely to be brought 
visit to the families of Friends in Minden. into use again. I desire to abide in patience, that 
After a period of three years thus passed, he | mine eye may be kept single and simple, and my 
felt drawn, in Gospel love, to pay a visit to those | loins girt about as a man waiting for his Lord.” 
professing with Friends, ia the South of France,} In the Fifth month, 1831, they went to reside 
and to some places in Switzerland. This first| at Scarborough; shortly after which he writes, 
extensive journey, which occupied several months, | “ For a few days past I have felt my mind raised 
introduced him further into that religious con-| from the earth and earthly objects, and fixed on 
cern for the spreading of his Redeemer’s cause| heavenly things. I desire more and more that 
in various places on the continent of Europe, |the blessed Saviour may be the medium through 
which so strikingly marked his future course.| whom I may view every object as worth the pur- 
In 1826 he returned to England, and settled at| suit of a Christian. I humbly trust this quietude 
Burton, near Barnsley. Soon after this his| of mind is the answer to prayer; for 1 have long 
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supplicated for a renewal of faith, and that a little | of Pontus, says: “ Tacitus had reason to say, that 
spiritual strength might be given me to rise above | usury was one of the most ancient evils of the 
the slavish fear of man.” Again, “ My heart is} Roman commonwealth, and the most frequent 
filled with wonder, love and praise, in contem-| cause of sedition; but, at the time we now speak 
plating the goodness of Almighty God to his\of, [70 years B. C.] it was carried to an excess 
poor unworthy creatures. When we have done} not easy to be credited. 
all that is required of us, we are unprofitable serv-| “The interest of money amongst the Romans 
ants ; but how often we come short of doing this.” | was paid every mouth, and was one per cent. ; 
After a few months spent in the study of the) hence it was called usura centesima, or unciarium 
modern Greek language, in 1833 they undertook | fenus ; because, in reckoning the twelve months, 
a journey to the Greek Islands, the Morea, the| twelve per cent. was paid. Uncia is the twelfth 
Protestant Valleys of Piedmont, and some parts| part of a whole. 
of Germany, Switzerland and France. In the} “The law of the twelve tables prohibited the 
prospect of this engagement John Yeardley says, | raising interest to above twelve per cent. This law 
“] have been particularly impressed with a view | was revived, by the two tribunes of the people, 
of sojourning for awhile in different places where| in the 396th year of Rome. ‘Ten years after, 
there are small companies of serious persons, | interest was reduced to half that sum; that is, 
some of whom meet to worship pretty much as to six per cent. 
Friends do. It is about five years since I re-| “At length, in the 411th year of Rome, all 
ceived the impression that it would be my reli-| interest was prohibited by decree: Ne fanerart 
gious duty to stand resigned to a service of this | diceat. 
kind, and for the last nine months it has not been “ All these decrees were ineffectual. Avarice 
absent from my thoughts many hours together. | was always too strong for the laws, and whatever 
If I know my own heart, I have one prevailing| regulations were made to suppress it, either in 
desire, and that is, to devote the remainder of| the time of the republic or under the emperors, 
my days to the Lord’s service. My prayers are| it always found means to elude them. Nor has 
very fervent, that He may be pleased to give me} it paid more regard to the laws of the Church, 
faith, patience and perseverance. I am often} which has never entered into any composition on 
ready to covenant with Him to go where He may | this point, and severely condemned all usury, even 
be pleased to send me, to the ends of the world,| the most moderate; because, God having for- 
if He will strengthen me with his strength, en-| bidden any, she never believed she had a right 
lighten me with his light, guide me by his coun-| to permit it in the least. It is remarkable, that 
sel, and prepare me for glory. ‘If thy presence | usury has always occasioned the ruin of the 
go not with me, carry us not up hence.’’’ Again,| States where it has been tolerated; and it was 
“T desire that my heart and soul may be given! this disorder which contributed very much to 
up fully to Him who laid down his own precious | subvert the constitution of the Roman common- 
life for my sake, a poor unworthy sinner.” wealth, and gave birth to the greatest calamities 
(To be concluded.) in all the provinces of that empire.” (Vol. 2, 
inaction p- 711.) 
For Friends’ Review. “ Qur author, (says Bell, the editor of Rollin,) 
‘*seems to condemn all usury whatever, even the 
most simple interest, wherein he follows the 
The signification of the word usury appears to opinions of the fathers of the Church, who were 
have undergone an important change since the| unanimous in condemning it—as Cyprian, Lac- 
invention of letters tantius, Chrysostom, and others, and a host of 
According to Webster, it signified “ formerly, | councils and casuists.” Bell then enters into 
interest, or a premium paid, or stipulated to be|an argument, too long to be admitted here, in 
paid, for the use of money;” but “in present| which he says: “It is unaccountable how all the 
usage, illegal interest, a premium or compensa-| fathers and vouncils should have condemned the 
tion, paid, or stipulated to be paid, for the use of| practice of taking interest for money, even at the 
money borrowed or returned, beyond the rate of'| most moderate rate. * * Indeed, on this princi- 
interest established by law.”’ ple, to benefit the borrower only, money would 
In the Union Bible Dictionary we find “ the} never be lent but from motives of pure benevo- 
word usury, by modern usage, means exorbitant | lence—to relieve want, or mitigate distress— 
or unlawful interest; but in the Scriptures it! principles which seldom actuate human conduct.” 
means any interest. The law of Moses prohibit- “Tn the sixth century” a compromise seems to 
ed the Jews from taking any interest of each| have been entered into between the money-lenders 
other for the loan of money, or any thing else, | and the church, and “ the rate of interest was fixed 
a they were allowed to take it of strangers.” | (and therefore usury allowed) by statute, by Jus- 
ev. xxv. 35, 36, 37.) The practice of usury is|tinian. Persons of illustrious rank were confined 
severely denounced in the Scriptures, (Ezek. xxii.| to the moderate interest of four per cent.; six 
12; Neh. v. 7, 10). Tacitus, (book 6, sec. 16)| was pronounced to be the ordinary and legal 
speaks of its evil effects, and Rollin, in his history! standard of interest; eight was allowed for the 
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convenience of merchants and manufacturers; 
twelve was granted to nautical insurance; which 
the wiser ancients had declined to define. With 
this last instance excepted, the practice of ex- 
orbitant usury was severely restrained. After 
the death of Antony and Cleopatra, and in more 
peaceable times, the rate of interest, which had 
commonly been 12 per cent., fell to 4 per cent. 
—a proof,” continues Bell, “that the rate of in- 
terest is regulated by the state of the money 
market; high when money is scarce, low when 
it is plenty.” (In other words—high when the 
necessities of the borrower are great, low when 
his wants are small ) 

The Roman people, before the Christian era, 
and the “ Fathers” in the church in its earliest 
days, had come to the same conclusion, 7. e., the 
surest way to deal with usury was to prohibit it 
altogether, rather than to grant it any license. 
For coming to such a conclusion, the people had 
their peculiar and secular reasons; a glance at 
the origin of the word usury may lead us to un- 
derstand why the “ Fathers” were opposed to it. 

Usury, according to the Lexicons, is the 
translation of the Greek word Tokos, which is 
equivalent to the Hebrew word Neshech. Tokos 
is derived from teko, to bring forth. In the 
New Testament usury signifies increase, the pro- 
duce or offspring, as it were, of money lent. 

Neshech is rendered to bite, cut or pierce with 
the teeth. It is most commonly applied to the 
To cause to bite, to lend 
upon usury. (Deut. xxiii. 19, 20.) 
call it usura vorax, devouring usury. (Ex. xxii. 
25.) The increase of usury is called neshech, 
because it resembles the biting of a serpent; for, 
as this is so small as scarcely to be perceptible 


biting of a serpent. 


at first, but the venom soon spreads and diffuses | 


itself till it reaches the vitals; so the increase of 


usury, which at first is not perceived or felt, at | 


length grows so much, as, by degrees, to devour 
another’s substance. 

The prohibition of usury in the Old Testament, 
in the sense of simple interest, was, without 
doubt, viewed by the “ Fathers,” as corroborated 
by Matt. 5: 42, and kindred passages. How far 
they acted up to this conviction we may gather, 
in degree, from the example of Cyprian, after 
his conversion to Christianity. “It was no 
feigned virtue that advanced him in the eyes of 
the people. With Cyprian, the love of Christ 
evidently prevailed above all secular considera- 
tions. The widow, the orphan, and the poor, 
found in him a sympathizing benefactor continu- 
ally. He saw, with pity, the poor of the flock ; 
and he sold whole estates for their benefit.” 
(Church History.) 

It may be argued, that the Church was less 
degenerated in the days of Cyprian, (3d century), 
than at the present time; that may be true, but 
if, after the lapse of fifteen centuries, with the 
experience of the past before it, it has not virtue 
enough to withstand the encroachments of secu- 


The Latins | 


i interests, the enquiry may fitly and seriously 
be made—what will be the condition of the 
'Church after the lapse of another fifteen cen- 
‘turies? Will not the secular interest have eaten 
up its “interior life,” and left little else than the 
“ form of godliness” to mark the spot where it 
went down in oblivion ? 

Every generation has its own legitimate work 
to perform, we are willing to believe, and that 
work will be graduated by its convictions; but 
the convictions of the present may be made, by 
Infinite Wisdom, to depend upon the faithfulness 
of the “watchmen” upon the walls of this, our 
Zion—that portion of the Church’s life and his- 
tory that pertains to the present time. 

It is remarkable that, soon after one portion of 
the religious teachers of the primitive church 
withdrew into convents, giving themselves up to 
great severity in externals, devoting their time 
|to the formation of “ rules that are full of forms, 
| but breathe but little of the spirit of godliness,” 
another portion entered into alliance with secular 
governments, conniving at wrong, provided her 
}own coffers should be replenished with earthly 
treasures. 

Thus by slow, but sure steps, the spiritual 
elements of the Church gave way to the secu- 
lar. In time its degeneracy seemed to awaken 
the spirit of Huss, of Wickliff and of Luther; 
of Fox, of Wesley and of Woolman. Yet, in 
this nineteenth century, at the* dictation of 
Mammon, we have chattel slavery tolerated by 
so-called Christian governments, and the re-open- 
ing their ports to new importations of cargoes of 
| their enslaved fellow-men, their lives to be frit- 
tered away in the cotton-field or the rice swamps, 
to re-appear on the counters of our merchants, 
in our wardrobes, and on our dining-tables, and 
shrewd, calculating, political economy looks on, 
and coolly says: “ We must let commerce man- 
age its own affairs ;” “we must be careful how 
we allow the affairs of the Church to interfere 
with the exigences of trade.” In this manner 
|is the great question, involved in the injunction— 
“ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is th 
law and the prophets,” to be handed over to the 
next generation of men, with near four millions 
of our fellow-men in bondage. 

Glaringly inconsistent with the benign teach- 

ings of the Lord Jesus, as does chattel slavery 
appear, there are features in the system of usury, 
as practised by some money-lenders of the present 
day, that mark it as a child of the same selfish 
parentage. A compromise seems to have been 
effected between the money-lender and the moral 
|law, as construed by primitive Christians, and 
|the result is, common interest is allowed, at 4 
| certain rate per cent., beginning with 5 per cent 
|in England, 6 per cent. in New England, 7 per 
| cent. in New York, and increasing, as the law- 
makers have moved westward, till we have 1" 
|per cent.,a lawful interest, when a bargain t 
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that effect is made in Iowa. And one would|send forth chemists with their subtle tests, to 
suppose this would satisfy the demands of any|see what mars the purity of our “(Crotons” and 
one; but, sad to tell, and sadder still to be-|“ Fairmounts,” and keep no watch over the vast 
lieve, that many of the professors of Christian- | outflowings of the press? It is fearful to think 
ity, who have money to lend in the West,|of a city drinking disease and death from the 
exact 15, 20, 25, and even higher rates of inter-|shining goblets which glisten on the dinner 
est of the needy borrowers, and this disregard | table. But it is more fearful to think of a whole 
of the stringent construction of the moral law/| nation sipping the sparkling waters of infidelity, 
and the fair construction of the State law, is alike | or intoxicating themselves with draughts of volup- 
overlooked by a people who have a testimony to | tuousness, and dreaming not of the poison that is 
bear against less important evils. stealing into the veins. Let us be aroused by 

May it not be said, “ Woe unto you, scribes | the fearfulness and imminence of the danger, to 
and Fharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of | make deeper and larger every fountain and reser- 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted | voir from which men, and especially the young, 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, | may drink the pure water of life — Sunday 


mercy and faith.” H. M. 


--—~<0—— 
CORRUPT LITERATURE. 


One of our great cities has been in agitation. 
It was suddenly discovered that the water sup- 
plied to its inhabitants was ill-flavored and im- 
pure. A fearful suspicion darted through the 
public mind, that the impurity was due to some 
deadly poison, and that the sparkling element 
which came to them from distant hills and val- 
leys, and ran swiftly beneath their streets, and 
gushed forth in their chambers, was laden with 
disease and death. The bare suspicion was suf: 
ficient to arouse the vigilance of the public 
officials. Men of science were despatched im- 
mediately to ascertain the nature and cause of 
the impurity, and only upon their report that it 
was harmless, has the excitement finally abated. 

This incident has its lessons, and we wish to 
chronicle one. There is a great, wide, ever- 
flowing stream, which is running rapidly and 
constantly through all parts of our land. Its 
fountains may be seen everywhere—in cellars 
and in garrets, in dark, dingy shops, and these 
fountains never fail. Daily, hourly and yearly 


and wide over the earth. They flow faster and | 


. *,° . ° | 
fuller in the great cities, but they reach, in rills | 


and streamlets, the most secluded valleys, and 
most inaccessible fastnesses of the mountains. 
They percolate through every stratum of human 
society. They reach in freshness and beauty, or 
foul with dirt, every dwelling in the land. 

It is the stream of literature, whose reservoir 
is the press, which flows so steadily and widely. 


By day and by night these waters are always | 


flowing—flowing into human hearts and minds. 


Silently and ceaselessly men drink them in, and | 


are refreshed and quickened, or tainted and de- 
stroyed. Alas! the great stream is not always 
pure. 
tents into it, and filth from ditches in which 
beasts wallow is mingled, by base hands, with 
that which is sweet and clear. 

The dangers which an impure and godless 
literature is bringing to our doors and into our 
homes may well stir our anxieties. Shall we 


they are sending forth their streams, to run far | 


Poisonous fountains discharge their con- | 


Ne hool Time o 


~~ 
From the Journal of Prison Discipline. 
A DAY IN THE EASTERN STATE 


A. Have you ever been at the famous prison 
here? said a sojourner at the La Pierre house, 
| (Philadelphia), to one who was a stranger in the 
city. 

B. No, I never have visited it, but I have 
heard much about it, and have formed no very 
| favorable idea of the plan or discipline pursued 
there. I understand it is very unhealthy, very 
expensive, and very apt to make convicts crazy; 
and on the whole, [ have been disposed to regard 
it as anything but a philanthropic institution. 

A. Such impressions, I believe, are quite 
prevalent. I used to entertain them; and I de- 
rived them from sources which | supposed, at the 
time, were reliable. I was not aware then that 
two systems of discipline were contending for 
popular favor, and that methods of carrying a 
point were adopted which should not have been 
allowed a place in so serious and important a 
matter as dealing with the open enemies of the 
peace and good order of society. My first visit 
to a separate prison satisfied me of the groundless- 
ness of some of the objections and the frivolous- 
ness of others, and the more I have examined 
| the subject in detail, the more fully have I been 
satisfied that the principle of individual separa- 
tion is indispensable to any successful attempt 
to reform convicts or allure them from vicious 
habits and associates. 

B. But I suppose there is no question that 
| perpetual seclusion must be injurious to health 
of both body and mind, especially when suffered by 
men of such inferior intellectual powers and re- 
sources as most of our convicts—and certainly it 
must be much the most expensive system. 

A. L apprehend that in both points you have 
been misled, as I was, by partial or false repre- 
sentations. In the first place, you have fallen into 
the very common error of confounding separation 
with seclusion or solitude. Neither seclusion nor 
solitude is an element of convict separation. A 
father said to me yesterday that his son, who was 
{at school in a neighboring city, had fallen in 
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with evil associates, and he had determined to 
separate him from them. As the only safe ex- 
pedient he put him to a school in this town, of 
which he had heard favorable accounts. The 
boy was taken from a small school and put ina 
large one, and yet he was separated. A fancy 
picture has sometimes been sketched of a poor 
prisoner, sitting on his block in his narrow, 
gloomy cell, shut out from the sight of human 
faces and the sound of human voices, and gradu- 
ally sinking from one stage of bodily and mental 
weakness to another, until at last he is a mere 
skeleton-idiot. 1f anything answering to such a 
picture exists, it must be in some European 
prison, where political offenders are received to 
“die out.’ I have visited several separate 
prisons, and I must say I have found quite as 
much appearance of good health and cheerful- 
ness, and intellectual vigor among the inmates, 
as I have found in prisons on the other plan. 
Indeed, so far as external tokens indicate their 
condition, the separate prisons would have a 
decided advantage. And as to the comparative 
expense, you are aware, I presume, how very im- 
perfect are our data for forming an opinion. The 
reports of several of our leading congregate 
prisons, have proved so fallacious on this point, 
that no satisfactory judgment can be formed 
from them—and then the comparative efficiency 
of the two systems, in reforming their subjects 
and deterring the tempted from criminal courses, 
would enter largely into the item of expensive- 
ness. It is certainly cheaper to convert a rogue 
into an honest man, in a year, at an expense of 
two hundred dollars, than to confine a rogue a 
year at an expense of one hundred, and send him 
out a greater rogue than he was when he came 
in. 

B. Very true ; but is there really any material 
difference between the systems in this respect? 
Is not the whole machinery of prison discipline 
a useless burden upon society, except so far as it 
serves to suspend, for a season, and to a very 
limited extent, the active operations of lawless 
men ? 

A. I must adwit that as most of our penal 
institutions are administered, their influence is 
anything but reformatory ; but I firmly believe 
in the practicability of persuading, even very 
bad men, to forsake their evil courses—and I 
must say that I regard their separation from each 
other, during the period of their confinement, as 
an almost indispensable prerequisite to such a 
transformation. But what say you to my pro- 
position that we should visit the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary and see for ourselves ? 


man, and familiar with all the details which we 
shall need no know. I will see him, and make 
an appointment for some day when the largest 
number of wheels are in motion. 

The arrangement was made, and the visitors 
were on the ground as early on the 23d of July 
as any attendant was astir. 

A. The approach to the prison, as we see it 
here, gives one a very impressive idea of its char- 
acter and importance. The space enclosed is 
ten acres. The wall surrounding it is of solid 
stone masonry, six feet thick at the base, and 
three at the top. On the front wall, facing 
south on Coates street, is the main building, 
resting on a terrace of four feet average height 
and twelve feet in width. The main building is 
two hundred feet long, flanked by towers on 
either end fifty feet high. The front is in the 
Gothic style, with long narrow windows, and is 
of dressed free-stone. The wall extends from 
the main building east and west to towers at the 
corners—making the whole front six hundred 
and forty-five feet. 

The only entrance is that upon the south side, 
and it is protected by a massive door twenty feet 
high and sixteen wide, weighing nearly seven 
tons. Only a portion of this door is in use 
at present, for the admission of teams, though 
formerly the whole mass was moved. 

A pull at the bell brings a civil officer promptly 
to the gate, and we step into thearea between the 
inner and outer entrance. This area is forty-two 
feet long by sixteen feet wide, with a paved pass- 
age-way. Turning out of this area to the left, 
we find a range of apartments appropriated to 
the gate keeper and physician ; also, the disrobing 
room. ‘Turning to the right, we are conducted 
to the private residence of the warden, the office 
for the meetings of the inspectors, Xe. 

On the arrival of a prisoner, he is taken toa 
secluded apartment, where an accurate record of 
his person, size, age, complexion, &c., is made 
by the warden, and the number by which he is 
hereafter to be known is assigned him. He is 
then blind-folded and taken to the bath. After 
washing he puts on his convict suit, is again blind- 
folded, and led to his cell. A record of the cloth- 
ing worn to prison is then made, the cotton gar- 
ments or under-clothing washed, and all packed 
carefully away, with his number outside, to be 
safely kept until the time of his discharge, when 
they are restored to him. 

We pass up the yard, lined on either side with 
rich beds of flowers, and find ourselves in the 
centre house, as it is called, or the rotunda from 
which seven corridors or ranges of cells radiate. 


B. Lam inclined to go, but a mere visit will | Three of these have only a range of ground cells, 


not give us much of an insight into the workings 
of the system. 
the men. 

A. Oh, yes—I propose to get a permit from 
the inspectors, and [ havea letter of introduction 
to the warden, who is quite an intelligent gentle. 


the others have two tiers of cells and a gallery. 


I suppose we cannot see any of| As we sit in the centre house, we survey the 


whole length of each block, above and below, and 
any unusual sound in any of them is audible 
there. The passages are flagged with stone, and 
the premises in every part are eminently in the 
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neatest and cleanliest order. It is all still at this 
early hour, but hark! the prison clock strikes 
five, and the prisoners will soon be moving. 
Many of them go to work at once, and we hear 
the click of the shuttle and the stroke of the 
hammer upon the lapstone as soon as the sun is 
up. An hour passes, and at six our attention is 
called to a group of eight prisoners, each wearing 
a wrapper, and his face covered with a hood. 
They pass along in front of a line of officers, and 
each enters a separate apartment, supplied with 
a bath-tub and with hot and cold water. A 
tepid bath is in readiness, and an officer is wait- 
ing outside while they bathe. They then return, 
in the same manner, to their respective cells, and 
another squad of eight is brought out, and thus 
thirty-two are bathed every morning. This oceu- 
pies an hour, and then the little hand car, laden 
with food, is trundled across the centre building 
into the various corridors. Attached to each cell 
door is a falling shelf of iron, which the 
prisoner places his basin or dish, which is to re- 
ceive his food. 


on 


(To be continued.) 


- —.)8r - 


THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND. 


The z Sunday-school Time 3’ 
makes the 


of this city, 
following remarks in concluding an 


article on the hostile criticisms of some papers on 


the revival in Ireland. 


We have felt it our duty as journalists, and 
our pleasure as Christians, to present our read- 
ers from time to time with accounts of letters 
from Ireland, forwarded by men of discernment, 
equally capable of intelligent reserve and of form- 
ing a candid opinion; and their testimony leaves 
it beyond the shadow of a doubt that a great work 
of awakening, conviction, and life-change, such 
as could only be produced by divine influence, is 
spreading over a very extensive district. Hap-| 
pening as this does amongst an uninstructed peo-| 
ple, with whom the intimate connection between 
mind and body always shows itself in a rougher 
and more striking manner than amongst the 
highly civilized and refined, we are so far from 
being surprised that the felt “ power of the world | 
to come’’ should produce remarkable physical as | 
well as mental phenomena, that we should think | 
it strange if they did not make their appearance. 
They have almost t always accompanied Revivals 
under similar circumstances ; they were plentiful | 
enough at the beginnings of Methodism and in| 
the great revival in America, which Jonathan 
Edwards has described—movements which have | 
indeed proved themselves, by their rich and | 
abundant fruits, to be the very work of God, leav- 
ing a stronger impress on mé unkind than any other | 
mode mn events, and blessing the world for all} 
time; nor do we see any reason to doubt that the | 
Irish revivals will grow and ripen into similar | 
glorious results. The ministers in Lreland have |i 


| every plant will be found useful in itself. 


certainly done nothing to encourage any extra- 
vagances, and so far as our information extends, 
they have treated the cases of physical affection 
judiciously. If Biblical knowledge is sedulously 
imparted, and general instruction in the broad 
range of gospel truth is carefully and constantly 
given, we may look for the happiest results, and, 
under God’s blessing, the revival will neither pre- 
sently die out, nor be followed by those draw- 
backs and reactions which have often proved 
sources of much discouragement and mortification. 
Assuredly Lreland will be the better for what has 
passed, and her future is full of hope. Providen- 
tial events have for some years past been pre- 
paring the way for a mighty and happy change 
in that fair, but sorrowing land. Is it too much 
to hope that this change is now about to be ef- 
fected and perfected by the immediate exercise 
of divine power upon the moral nature of its 
inhabitants / 
— 


USELESS THINGS. 


How many times do people ask, what flies, 
weeds, and many other apparently worse than 
useless things were ever made for. It may not 
be possible to answer all such queries, yet the 
more knowledge we obtain, and the more en- 
larged, comprehensive views we can take of the 
works of God, the more reason we shall have to 
conclude that “ God has made nothing in vain.” 
Many of what were once termed noxious weeds, 
have proved to be valuable plants, and such dis- 
coveries will continue to be made, until perhaps 
These 
weeds that are ever springiug up on vacant spots, 
are of benefit to the soil, and are really fitting it 
for producing other plants more useful to man. 
Flies themselves are scavengers, gathering up a 
vast amount of decaying matter, and changing 
it into a kind of hard flesh (their own bodies) 
which ultimately dries up without emitting un- 
healthy effluvia. Toads, which were once con- 
sidered a disgusting nuisance, are now found to 
be most useful occupants of the garden and field, 
which they help to rid of destructive insects, and 


|we shall yet find that the insects they destroy, 


which we deem noxious, are themselves of some 
use to man, before their existence is cut short 
| by the toads. Many illustrations of this charac- 
ter might be given, but with this hint, we will 
now tell you a story, we recently heard for.the 
first time, about the good done by one little fly. 
Near by a church lived a wicked man, a rum- 
seller, by the way, who seemed not to fear God 
or regard man. He despised all good things, 
and lov ed to do wrong rather than right, but he 
delighted in music. It happened that the church 
near him was remodeled, and an organ was put 
This man wanted to hear the music. He 

was puzzled for a time, but finally hit upon this 
plan ; he would go into the church, take a seat 
in an obscure corner, and listen to the music, 
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but stop his ears with his fingers when there was 
any praying or preaching. So he went in and 
enjoyed the singing and the sound of the organ, 
but when the minister prayed he stopped his ears 
as tightly as possible. When prayer was over, 
and singing commenced, he took his fingers from 
his ears, but stopped them again as soon as the 
minister commenced reading a chapter of the 
Bible. While he sat thus, self-made deaf, a fly 
lit on his nose and began to run round, and oc- 
casionally it stopped and thrust down its bill as if 
to take a bite from the skin. ‘The man bore it as 
long as he could, and then involuntarily brushed 
the fly off with his hand, leaving one ear un- 
stopped while he did so. Just at that instant 
the minister read the verse, “ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” The words struck him 
with peculiar force; he thought a moment, un- 
stopped his other ear, and listened to the rest of 
the chapter, and to the sermon following. He 
went home with a changed purpose, became a 
good man, and lived many years trying to do all 
the good he could to others, and to repair the 
mischief done by his former conduct.— American 
Agriculturist. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 15, 1859. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING—Concluded.— 
The sitting of 4} hours on Sixth-day, the 30th 
ult., was interesting and favored. After the re- 
appointment of Charles F. Coffin as Clerk, and 
Levi Jessup and John Hadley as Assistants, the 
meeting proceeded to the consideration of the 
state of the constituent meetings, during which 
great harmony of feeling and much unanimity 
of sentiment prevailed. Many concerned Friends 
were exercised in imparting advice and encourage- 
ment to faithfulness in relation to attending our 
religious meetings; properly training our children 
and educating them in the principles of our 
Society ; discouraging tale-bearing and detrac- 
tion, &c. Young Friends were affectionately 
warned to shun even the appearance of evil, in 
regard to the use of intoxicating drinks, and the 
choice of their company, and to avoid reading 
the pernicious books and periodicals of the day. 
Parents were encouraged to supply their families 
with the right kind of reading, thus preventing 
the temptation on the part of the children to 
procure improper publications. Audible read- 
ing in families during the long evenings, and at 
other suitable times, was adverted to and en- 
couraged as likely to produce much good. 

The subject of Slavery, and the individual | 


duties of Friends in relation to it, engaged the 
lively and earnest attention of the meeting ; and 
many remarks were made, encouraging all who 
feel misgivings in regard to the propriety of using 
the products of the system, to attend faithfully 
thereto. 

Seventh-day, 10th mo. 1st.—The Book and 
Tract Committee made their report, and they 
were directed to draw on the Treasurer for $500 
to aid them in the prosecution of the work. 

The request for a new Quarterly Meeting in 
Iowa, by the name of South River, made last 
year, was now granted, and a few friends set 
apart to attend its opening on the 2d Seventh- 
day in the 3d month next. From the four 
Quarterly Meetings in Iowa, a request was then 
introduced for the setting up of a new Yearly 
Meeting in that State, to be known by the name 
of Iowa. The subject was felt to be one of very 
great importance ; and after being deliberately 
and weightily considered, the meeting fully united 
in appointing a committee to visit the Quarterly 
Meetings in Iowa, and report to the Yearly Meet- 
ing next year as to the propriety of granting the 
request. 

At the request of Western Plain Quarterly 
Meeting, Iowa, the name of that meeting was 
changed to Bangor, the name of the town at 
which it is held. The report of the Boarding 
School Committee seemed to give much satisfac- 
tion. The School has more than sustained itself 
the past year, with an average of 105 scholars 
for the summer session, (winter 128, summer 
80.) 

First-day—The public meetings were large 
and satisfactory. The Gospel ministry flowed 
with great freedom and power, and the assembled 
thousands were warmly and tenderly invited to 
come to Him who died that we might live. 

Second-day.—The Minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings were read and approved, and the 
Committees on Indirn and African concerns also 
laid their reports before the meeting, which were 
satisfactory. The Committee on Schools, &c., 
made an interesting report, by which it appears 
there are over 6,000 members between the ages 
of five and twenty-one years; 1,629 have been 
taught in Monthly Meeting Schools, under 
the care of committees. The whole number 
taught in District Schools was 2,336; of these, 
2,215 were in schools taught by Friends; 123 
Scripture Schools were reported—an increase 
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over last year, and 4,871 children have attended 
these schools, 995 of whom were not members. 
Third-day.—The subject of First-day Serip- 
ture Schools being one of increasing interest, a 
large committee, selected from all the Quarterly 
Meetings, was appointed, which, with similar 
committees to be selected by the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, is to have the care and 
oversight of the whole concern, and is to re- 
port the state of the subject to the Yearly Meet- 
ing each year. Luke Thomas was appointed one 
of the Yearly Meeting’s correspondents, in the 
place of George Carter, who requested to be re- 
leased. Epistles were sent to all the other 
Yearly Meetings except Philadelphia, and the 
ineeting concluded at half-past one o’clock, under 
a covering of the deepest solemnity, and an hum- 
bling sense of the goodness of our Heavenly 
Parent, in enabling it to transact the many im- 
portant subjects that came before it in a large 
share of unanimity and brotherly love. 
dillltninatii 


A DAY IN THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY, 
PHILADELPHIA.—The great question of Prison 
Discipline, considered in reference to the reform- 
ation of its subjects and to the safety and welfare 
of the community at large, has, within the last 
half century, occupied the serious attention of 


many Christian philanthropists, and has also 


been an object of earnest inquiry on the part of 


various governments. Great improvement has 
been effected in many prisons, but different 
opinions continue to exist in relation to the best 


mode of administering prison discipline, even 


where there is an agreement on the principles 
which should govern it. 


The system, known as 
the “ Separate” or “ Pennsylvania System,” has 
been adopted in several places; and as its merits 
become more extensively understood and appre- 
ciated, we may hope it will entirely supersede 
the old, congregate plan. 

Finding, in the last number of the Journal of 
Prison Discipline, a pleasant account of “A day 
in the Eastern Penitentiary,” we have thought 
the subject of sufficient general interest to war 
rant its introduction into the Review, and accord- 
ingly insert a portion this week. 

_—_- - — 

MemoriaL or Joun Yearpiry.—Having 
been furnished by a friend in England with a 
printed copy of the Memorials, read in the last 
Yearly Meeting of London, concerning several 
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deceased Friends, we give this week ‘the first 
moiety of the Testimony of John Yeardley. It 
is one of unusual interest, and can scarcely fail 
to excite a desire in the mind of the reader to 
obtain the Memoirs of John and Martha Yeard- 
ley, which were announced in the 45th number 


of our last volume, as about to be published in 


London. Orders for the book are received by 


Wm. Macniven, at this office. Price $1.75. 


og ——_—__—_——_ 


Digp, on the 4th ult., in Washington, Dutchess 
Co., New York, Mercy Swirt, widow of Lemuel Swift, 
in the 79th yearof her age ; an elder of Ninepartners 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The ‘‘ charity that thinketh no evil, that suffereth 
long and is kind,’’ was a conspicuous trait in the 
character of this dear friend, manifested in her great 
care not to speak of the faults of others, and the 
sympathy and kindness extended to all who came 
within the sphere of her influence. Having in early 
life chosen the Lord for her portion, she was per- 
mitted to realize the fulfilment of the promise—that 
they that trust in the Him shall not want any good 
thing. Careful to be found watching for the coming 
of the Heavenly Bridegroom, she was not dismayed 
when the pale messenger appeared, but could calmly 
say, ‘‘My Heavenly Father is very/near me; He 
knows what is best for me.’’ Thus trusting and con- 
fiding in Him, she patiently endured a brief illness, 
and when called to pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, her last words were, ‘“ All is 
peace.”’ 

, In Smithfield, Ohio, on the 8th of 9th mo, 
last, Mary Batuincer, daughter of the late William 
Ballinger, in the 48th year of her age; a member of 
Smithfield Particular and Monthly Meeting. 

Being modest and unassuming in her manners, and 
of a meek and quiet spirit, she was very much be- 
loved by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. 
During the long continuance of her painful disease 
her sufferings were severe, yet she was never heard 
to murmur, but bore them all with great patience 
and Christian cheerfulness. She had a low esteem 
of herself, and claimed no merit as belonging to the 
creature—her trust being entirely in the mercy of 
God through Jesus Christ our Saviour. Having ‘‘set 
her house in order,’’ she quietly waited the Lord’s 
time—and is, we doubt not, now numbered among 
those who, having kept the faith, have received the 
crown of righteousness. 


, in Monkton, Vermont, on the 9th of 9th mo. 
last, after a lingering illness, which he bore with 
much patience and Christian resignation, Jonn 
Kyow es, in the 70th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend had been an active and useful 
member of Society; he was possessed of a very 
thorough knowledge of our discipline and the princi- 
ples and practices of Friends, and often evinced a 
great desire that we should individually and collec- 
tively live in accordance therewith. 

, In Chatham Co., N. C., on the 17th ult., 
James Woopy, in the 63d year of his age, a member 
and elder of Cane Creek Monthly and Rocky River 
Particular Meeting. 

His illness, which was of a distressing character, 
and of several months’ continuance, he seemed to 
bear with a good degree of patience and Christian 
resignation, evincing, throughout his illness, that he 
believed his course was nearly finished; at different 
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times expressing a desire that he might be favored 
with fortitude to bear what might be laid upon him, 
and patiently to wait the time of his release. When 
in health, he was diligent in the attendance of meet- 
ings, and manifested a concern for the support of our 
various testimonies. In the removal of this dear 
Friend, our Society, and the community in which he 
lived, as well as his own family, have sustained a 
loss ; but we are comforted in the belief that, as he 
has been released from the sufferings of mortality, 
through the merits of a crucified Redeemer, he is 


now realizing the full fruition of the Christian’s 
hope. 


Diep, Near Richmond, Indiana, on the 25th of 5th 
mo. last, ANNIE CLARK, daughter of Calvin and Alida 
Clark, aged nearly six years. 

In the transient life of this dear child was evinced, 
in a remarkable manner, the power of Divine grace 
to operate on the heart, even in very tender years. 
Almost with the earliest dawn of intellect, she mani- 
fested her love of God and her Saviour, and of all the 
works of his hand. The most scrupulous regard for 
truth and honesty was a marked feature in her cha- 
racter, and it always grieved her to witness any de- 
parture from them in other children. She loved to 
attend First-day Schools, greatly prized having the 
Bible read to her, and could recite the 23d Psalm be- 
fore she was four years of age. While in health, she 
expressed a great desire so to live, that she might go 
and dwell with Jesus and the angels in that blessed 
land beyond the grave! Soon after being taken sick, 
she expressed her belief that she would not recover, 
remarking that she was not afraid to die, and re- 
peating the words of her Saviour: ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,” &c. At another time, she 
tried to repeat a beautiful little hymn she had learned 
at Ist-day school, ‘‘Jesus Christ loves little children,”’ 
&c. ; adding that she longed to go and be with Jesus, 
and wished them all to follow. She then sent 
messages of love to many of her friends, saying that 
she “loved everybody,’ but that she loved God 
more than all. Soon after this, she desired all pres- 
ent to pray for her; and at different times during 
her sickness, when in great bodily pain, made a like 
request of her father and mother. On being told 
that prayers were continually offered up on her be- 
half, she seemed more at ease. Once, when her suf- 
ferings were very great, she said, ‘‘I long to goto that 
happy land where there is no more pain;’’ and at 
different times repeated, with great solemnity, ‘‘Oh, 
I long to go!’’ Thus she continued, during a pain- 
ful and protracted illness, until He, whose blessed 
words—‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,”’ 
had so often given her comfort in the hour of suf- 
fering, took her, as we cannot doubt, to dwell with 
Him in that ‘‘ better land,’’ on which her heart was 
set, where pain and sickness never come. 


Correction.—In an obituary on page 41, No. 3, for 
17th read 19th, and for Elmira read Elmina. 


tee 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The Winter Term (of 20 weeks) of this Institution | 


is to commence on the Ist of 11th month next. Ap- 
plications for admission should be early addressed to 
the subscriber, as there is a probability that all 
vacancies will be filled. Circulars, with the terms, 
regulations, course of study, &c., sent by mail to all 
applicants. J. J. Tuomas, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
9th mo. 5, 1859.—3t. 


THE BIBLE IN PORTUGAL. 


We in this country are so familiar with the 
sacred Scriptures, that it is difficult for us to 
realize the true condition of the people in those 
Roman Catholic countries where the Bible is 
rigorously excluded. When, by any means, they 
get possession of a Bible or a Testament, and 
read it, the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ 
have for them all the freshness and wonder of 
absolute novelty. We have an illustration of 
this in the annexed communication from a lady 
correspondent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, now resident in Portugal. 

“ Two months ago,” says she, “I asked a small 
farmer who has carts for hire, and who lives at 
L———, to fetch mea few loads of gravel for 
my garden. It was all carted except one load 
on the Saturday night, and when the man ap- 
peared with the last cart-load before dark, the 
farmer said,‘I see we cannot finish our work 
to-night, Senhora; will you allow us to bring it 
to-morrow morning?’ ‘On Sunday!’ said L: and 
this led to a long conversation between us on the 
observance of the Sabbath—the two ‘ Religions’ 
(Protestant and Roman Catholic)—the life of 
our Lord, his office, and the true nature and end 
of all his sufferings. The poor man was as 
though riveted to the spot where we were talk- 
ing. He told me of a pious lady (Roman 
Catholic) who had given him a book (‘ A Vida 
de Carlos Magno’) that he read over and over 
again, because he had no other so good, and he 
liked the life of such good men. ‘ Would you 
like the life of a greater man,’ said I, ‘ even that 
of our Lord?’ ‘Oh, Senhora, where could | 
find such a book?’ ‘ And some little books be- 
sides for your grandchildren or god daughters 
that I can give you?” The farmer was delight- 
ed, and appeared to go home expecting much 
pleasure on the morrow in the contents of the 
book being read to him. On the Monday the 
farmer came again with the last load of gravel. 
‘Oh, Senhora,’ he said, ‘what book have you 
given me? Never was there such a book as 
that in our neighborhood before; the one, | 
mean, that tells of the Lord, O Senhor Jesu 
Christo. I am come to ask you for another, and 
I have promised to let my godchild read it to 
any one that will come to my house to hear it, 
for I fear to lend mine, for all the people want 
it.’ I gave him two more, and two of each ol 
the children’s books, ‘ William and his Dog 


| Cesar,’ ‘ Henry and his Bearer,’ and four other 


kinds. In a fortnight the man came again, and 
asked to speak to me. ‘ You said, Senhora, the 
walks of your garden were not all shaded over, 
and that the black Hamburgh grape was liked 
in England. I have brought you some fine cut- 
tings; you cannot have better till next year, 
when I will, if I live, bring you some with 
roots. But I wish, Senhora, to ask you to give 
me, if you can, another book of the Life of our 
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Lord. Oh, Senhora, it has made such a stir in 
the village. My house is beset. People all 
crowded round my door, the two last Sabbaths, 
to hear my godchild read it. I never saw sucha 
thing in my life. I want two, one for the 
keeper of the Duke’s gardens, and another for a 
friend of mine to keep till he can read, for he 
says he thinks he can soon learn to do so. Then 
there is the mistress of the school, she says she 
wants one to teach it to the children, for she 
says it has ‘ doctrina’ in it, and every thing ; and 
another schoolmistress at B — wants an- 
other.’ 

“Since that, children in the school at L—— 
have applied to me through their mothers, and 
it is getting known that I have these books; 
and I am very anxiously waiting the arrival of | 
the small number for the demand that I am ex- 
pecting by the ‘Intrepid.’ I have not one 
Bible or Testament on hand. I had an applica- 
tion, too, yesterday for the book, and an inquiry 
‘what the book had in it,’ if it ‘ had everything,’ 
as people ‘ talked about it so.’ 

“ The above is the exact state of the Portuguese 
mind throughout Portugal. I have never had 
sufficient Bibles on hand to allow me to give 
away any thoughtlessly, and I have met with 
very few who have not given me good proof of 
their having studied the Bibles that they have 
received.” — Sunday School Times. : 


. > 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


No portion of the report of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
now in session in this city, has more of interest | 
than that relating to the proceedings amongst the | 


American Indians. The Board, it appears, has | 
maintained laborers amongst the Choctaws, Chero- 
kees, Dachotas, Ojibwas, Senecas, Tuscaroras, 
and perhaps some others, and it believes that the 
results are encouraging. 





If there is any one piece of intelligence that | 
should more than another bring joy to the heart 
of the American people in general, it is that 
which informs them of an improvement in the! 
character, and consequently in the future pros- 
pects of the native tribes of this continent. We 
feel that one of the darkest spots that rest on the 
American character, the saddest story that is re- 
corded in American history, relates to the race 
that once owned the woods and rivers and plains 
which are now in undisturbed possession of the 
white man. It is not necessary to repeat a story 
as well known as that of our Indians. It is too 
late to discuss the question of who has been to 
blame for the manner in which the red man has 
receded before the civilization of the pale face. 
The only practical point is to ascertain if any- 
thing can yet be done to reseue from impending 
destruction the few hundred thousand aborigines 
that occupy the Indian reservations, or linger on ' 
the plains of the far West. 
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It would be useless to attempt to conceal the 
fact that the American Indians have been treat- 
ed with very little consideration by the white 
settlers of this country. Many of the atrocities 
from time to time committed by the savages, may 
undoubtedly be traced to the provocation of the 
whites. From the time that white settlements were 
formed ou this continent, the Europeans, in ac- 
cordance with received public law, regarded the 
whole land as their own property. European 
sovereigns undertook to dispose of tracts to com- 
panies of their subjects, or to favorite persons, as 
absolutely as if it had been their private property. 
The right thus obtained was exercised by the 
parties to whom it was delegated in an arbitrary 
manner. The jealousy of the savages was neces- 
sarily aroused by the action of a people whose 
conduct showed that they conceived themselves 
to be the sovereigns of the land, and jealousy in 
savages can manifest itself in but one way—in 
acts of hostility, treachery, and cruelty. Thus 
sprung up a series of bloody wars, prolonged 
through many years, and embittered by fearful 
atrocities. The Indians revenged themselves for 
the encroachments and contempt of the whites 
by the use of stake and faggot, and by practising 
every torture on their unhappy victims that their 
ingenuity could suggest or their means compass ; 
and the whites in turn had as little mercy for an 
Indian as for the wild beast of their woods. This 
was substantially the relation which existed be- 
tween the savayes and the first settlers of this 
country—our rugged ancestors, dwelling on the 
skirt of what Longfellow styles “ the forest pri- 
meval.” 

We believe that but one single colony was ex- 
empt from the incursion of savages, and that was 
Pennsylvania. Under the just and Christian rule 
of its proprietor, Penn, the Quakers long dwelt 
at peace with the Indians. The fame of that 
good man spread far beneath the shadows of the 
forest, and his name was known and reverenced 
on the shores of the great lakes, and even on the 
banks of the distant Ohio. The case of Pennsyl- 
vania goes far to show that the Europeans—pro- 
fessedly Christian men—are to blame for much 
that the Indians have suffered. Had the same 
humanity that governed the Quakers controlled 
the other colonists, the Indians might in great 


‘measure have been reclaimed, and induced in 


part, at least, to adopt asettled mode of life. The 
(hoctaws and Cherokees have attained to at least 
a semi-civilized condition, and they may fairly be 
taken as exponents of what the tribes are capable 
of becoming. And it must be remembered be- 
sides, that even these semi-civilized tribes have 
suffered greatly from the injustice of the whites, 
and are not what they might have been, had they 
been rightly treated. * ° ’ . 

It is well known that Washington, Jefferson, 
and other founders of our government, were 
philanthropists, no less than statesmen, and near 


ito their hearts was the desire to reclaim the 
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Indian tribes of the Mississippi valley. The ef- | entirely the effect of jolts and noise upon driver 
forts they made, such as they were, came to! and passengers. The wheels, are of course, heard 
nothing. Westward has been the march of civili-| to. rattle upon the pavement; but there is no 
ration, it is true. The forest has disappeared. | communication of the sound through the carriage. 
Fields of corn wave where its shadows rested not! A layer of vulcanized India-rubber is inserted in 


very long ago. Villages, and churches, and 
school houses are spread far and wide. Even 


large cities have arisen in places that half a cen- | 


tury since were desolate. But astrange race felled 


the woods, possesses the land, plows and reaps | 


the fields, dwells in the houses, and worships in 
the churches. It is not the dusky Indian mother 
that sings a lullaby to her child in her comfort- 
able home, in the heart of a populous, well light- 


ed, and well governed western city ; it is not the | 
Indian child that is trained in the schools that | 


are preparing the youth of the present generation 
for useful and honorable action. No; far away 
from cities and civilization, the great bulk of the 
Indians that are left to us cower in savage igno- 
rance, insecurity, and fear; or give vent to no 
less savage impulses of spoliation, fierc eness, and 
cruelty. 
done ever since America was, discovered, a hope- 
less war on the advancing whites. A few settled 


on reserved lands enjoy a temporary respite, and | 
are making advances in the arts of civilization. | 
But how long will they be left unharassed ? How | 


long before the eyes of greedy white men will 
look enviously on their possessions? We have 
read the remarks of the American Board with 
interest, because we sincerely trust that the efforts 
of Christian men may so advance the condition 
of those Indians that have adopted a settled 
mode of life, as to preserve them from spoliation 
by encroaching whites. Their labors, we are 
sure, could not be better directed.—-North 


American. 
= te 


SOME NEW ASPECTS OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


month: in springs to lift the saw in sawing- 
machines, and with a considerable economy of 
power, for the saw descends by its own weight, 
and needs no push to raise it: in springs for 
cables, or for moorings, proof against any strain 
to which they may be subject: and in a new 
code of signals recently introduced into the navy 
at Plymouth, comprising a series of flexible cones. 
By substituting India-rubber cloth for canvas, 
one setof ropes or halliards is got rid of—namely, 
that by which the cone was hauled down, for the 
India-rubber collapses and descends of itself, and 
only requires the rope which hauls it up. Attach 
a bundle of India-rubber ropes or springs to a 
beam overhead ; stretch down spring after spring, 
and hook them to the heavy weight to be lifted, 
and presently the weight rises as it were of itself. 


Mr. Hodges of Southampton Row, has invented | 


many ingenious applications of this sort. His 
India-rubber radiating carriage-springs obviate 


They are waging now, as they have’ 


_ oe , a) 
New applications of India-rubber to mechanical | those of Moab on the left. 


purposes are being discovered almost every | 


| black. 


| the joints of the girders of the new Westminster 
| Bridge There have been also some very clever 
applications of India-rubber to surgical instru- 
ments, producing results by mere elasticity, 
which could only be accomplished otherwise by 
complicated mechanism.— Chambers’ Journal. 


— ~08 


| ENTRANCE OF THE JORDAN INTO THE DEAD SEA, 


The valley of the Jordan, or the Ghor, is 
about sixty miles in length, by an average of six 
or seven in breadth, though it differs, of course, 
at different points. When the river leaves the 
Lake of Gennesareth, it is about forty feet in 
width ; its current abounds in rapids, and, near 
‘the entrance of the Yarmak into the Jordan, 
there is a cascade in the latter about eleven feet 
in height. Twenty-seven dangerous rapids have 
been counted in the course of the stream, be- 
sides others of smaller size. At some places the 
river is divided by little islands; and the navi- 
gation, as was proved by the boats of the Ameri- 
can Exploring Expedition in 1848, is attended 
with no common danger. 

Though the distance from the Lake of Gen- 
/nesareth to the Dead Sea be only abput sixty 
‘miles in a straight line, yet, owing to the wind- 

ings of the stream, the course by water is scarce- 

| ly less than two hundred miles. Its average 
| depth is computed to be about nine feet ; and its 
| banks, now precipitous, now level, now covered 
with shrubs or trees and fragrant flowers, now 
dreary and treeless, offer great varieties of view. 
And before the stream reaches the Dead Sea, 
the valley, as we have seen, opens out into the 
plains of the Jericho on the right bank, and 
As it approaches the 
great reservoir, a luxuriant vegetation affords a 
shelter for many wild animals, and hence the 
Scriptural account of some of these, when dis- 
lodged from their fastnesses by inundations— 
“ Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the 
swellings of Jordan.” But the visitor is prompt- 
ed again and again to ask, Where now are the 
honey, the opobalsam, and the teeming abundance 
of the plain of Jericho? The region was once 
‘called “the divine;” it is now blighted and 
Here, at least, the “whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain.” 

Near this spot stood Jericho of old; at least 
that is one of the sites to which travellers point 
as probably the spot occupied by that city. It 
stood in the plain, not far from the entrance 
of the Jordan into the Dead Sea, and was early 
taken by the Israelites. It was called, “ the city 
of palm-trees ;” and some accounts of the place 





indicate a richness and fertility such as few lands 
except Palestine could show. But the indolence 
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and the wretchedness of the inhabitants are such 
that dreary sterility now reigns ascendant. What 
though Antony and Cleopatra once owned the 
spot’ Or what though Herod the Great here 
displayed both his magnificent conceptions and 
his ferocious cruelty? Nay, what though it was 
here that the Saviour visited Zaccheus, and 
brought salvation to the publican’s house? The 
glory has departed from Jericho as from a thou- 
sand other scenes, and the time has been when 
not even a hut told where it had stood. Under 
the Saracens it revived for a time, and, by means 
of aqueducts and irrigation, the place became 
fertile once more. But a village called “the 
meanest and foulest in Palestine,” is nearly all 
that remains to tell where Jericho once stood. 
Yet a grove in the vicinity of Riha might 


give the sic kly and squalid inhabitants a hint as | 


to improving their condition. A fountain sup- 
plies the roots of the trees with water, and they 
spring up like willows by the watercourses. 
“The fountain of Elias” is near Jericho, and 
travellers, on apparently good grounds, are dis- 
posed to regard this as the scene of Elisha’s 
miracle (2 Kings ii. 21). 

For the last few miles of its course, the Jordan 
runs between banks of sand ; and where it enters 
the Dead Sea it is deep, turbid and rapid, with a 
width of about 100 yards. Though the fabulous | 
accounts which were formerly current regarding 
that Sea be now to a great extent set aside, there 
is still enough to awe a meditative mind 
wild and sterile shores. 
has no outlet seems of itself a kind of mystery. 
Its ascertained depression of above 1,300 feet 
below the level of the ocean is another wonder. 
Then the farther fact that on its margin once 
stood the fated cities of the plain, now buried 
beneath its waters, invests the lake with addi- 
tional interest. 
dwelt, and here manifestations of holy justice, | 
second only to those of the Deluge, were made. | 


, along its | 
The very fact that it) 


Here Abraham ard Lot once} j 


same wonders been anil into Gane same space. 
The Euphrates has witnessed surprising revolu- 
tions—it has seen the extremes of mortal grandeur 
and of mortal desolation. The Tigris has matched 
the Euphrates in this; for if the Babylon of the 
one rivalled the Nineveh of the other in magni- 
tude, in riches and in guilt, have they not also 
been rivals in their terrible overthrow’ Again, 
the rivers of the Western world roll, in floods 
like seas, through scenes of grandeur with which 
the Old World has nothing to cope. But none 
of these rivers gather around them the charms 
which attach to every inch of the margins of the 
Jordan. There the Son of God has lived. There 
miracle has been heaped on miracle. How 
blessed, then, could we learn beside that stream 
to prepare for the Jerusalem which is above, the 
streams which gladden the city of our God! 

Again, we have seen that the Jordan loses 
| itself in the Dead Sea—and it is literally lost. 
| There is no visible outlet. Its volume never 
imparts freshness to those acrid waters. There 
is no life in that sea, and whatever the river 

washes into it, finds there but a watery grave. 
| And O how like is this to the soul of man, re- 
| ceiving blessing upon blessing from God on high, 
yet returning none! From moment to moment, 
| these blessings come, and might array us in the 
| beauties of holiness ; but all continues sterile, 
and will continue so, "till He come who proclaims 
|in the multitude of his mercies, and the depths 
of his wisdom, “Behold, | make all things 
new.” —Challen’s Ilustrated Monthly. 











eciiighte 
“CATCH A WEASEL ASLEEP.” 

This homely proverb, with which all the world 
is conversant, probably owes its origin to the 
fact that the weasel, being so agile and lithe io 
its movements, seems well fitted to represent an 
image of restlessness; add to which, its habits 
are nocturnal, and, as it hides in some favorite 


The bottom of the Dead Se a is “ascertained to | hole during the hours of dayli cht. one is ve ry un- 


consist of two separate plains, of different depths ; 

and science, founding upon that fact, accounts 
for the desolation of Sodom and Gomorrah by a 
tremendous convulsion of nature taking place at 
the fiat of the Holy One. In short, of all the 
spots on earth, the margin of this sea awakens 
among the deepest memories. Eden, did we 
know it, would be solemnly sacred—Ararat, like 
some lofty tribunal, speaks of retributive justice 
—Sinai has associations which can scarcely be 
rivalled—Calvary speaks to all mankind, and will 
speak in alltime. Butthe Dead Sea—the grave 
of Sodom and Gomorrah—speaks in tones well 
nigh as deep regarding Him who exacts the 

wages of sin. It warns ‘mankind to pause on the 
way to ruin. 

Having scen this river arrive at its mysterious 
receptacle, we can scarcely help glancing back 
over its two hundred miles of length, and recol- 
lecting that nowhere in all the world have the 


likely to c: atch this little fellow napping. 
It would be more difficult to find 
Shakespeare’s meaning when he says— 


a clue t 


**Ready in gybes, quick-answer’d, saucy, and 
As quarrelsome as the weasel.”’ 

It does not appear that they fight among each 
other; and there is evidence to prove that the 
female—which, by the way, is much smaller 
than the male—is a most loving mother, little 
creature as she is, but seven inches long and two 
and a half high ; she will defend her young with 
the utmost desperation against any assailant, and 
sacrifice her own life rather than desert them 
Kven when the nest is torn up by a dog, she 
rushes out with great fury, and fastens herself 
upon his neck or nose. Piercing are the weasel’s 
teeth, and fatal to the small animals on which it 
preys ; but, in its turn, it sometimes falls into the 
clutches of the hawk. The following fact shows. 
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however, that in an emergency it hen | its wits 


about it, and that superior strength is not always | 


a match for the ingenuity of an inferior enemy. 
A gentleman of the name of Pindar was riding 


one day over his grounds, when he saw, at a} 


short distance from him, a kite pounce upon some 
object on the ground and rise with it in his 
talons. In a few moments, howev er, the kite 
began to show signs of great uneasiness, rising 
rapidly i in the air, or as quickly falling and wheel- 
ing irregularly round, whilst it was evidently en- 
deavoring to force some obnoxious thing from it 
with its feet. After a short but sharp contest, 
the kite fell suddenly to the earth, not far from 
the place where Mr. Pindar was intently watch- 
ing the transaction. He instantly rode up to the 
spot, when a weasel ran away from the kite, 
apparently unburt, leaving the bird dead, with a 
hole eaten through theskin under the wing, and 
the large blood-vessels of the part torn through. 

The nest of this animal is made of dry leaves 
end grass, and is warm and dry ; generally placed 
in some hole of a bank, a dry ditch, or a hollow 
tree. M. Buffon relates a curious fact which fell 
under his observation : a weasel was taken in his 
neighborhood, with three young ones, out of the 
earcase of a wolf that had been hung on a tree by 
the hind feet. The weasel had made a nest for 
her young in the jaws of the beast. 

There are vast numbers of weasels in Finmark, 
and the traveller Leems has mentioned a curious 
thing relative to them, which he was assured by 
those who had often witnes-ed it was a fact. “If 
a clue cf thread be fastened to a fish or anything 
else of which a weasel is fond, he will, after drag- 
ging the food to hishole, bring back the clue of 
thread.” The Alpine weasel is called by the 
Norwegians, truly and fitly enough, Royse Kat, 
that is, “‘ stone cat,” because it lives among the 
heaps of stones, and because it hunts mice with 
even greater agility and success than the domes- 
tie cat. 

The weasel is the most determined and suc- 
cessful enemy of the rat tribe ; it hunts them with 
unceasing avidity, pursues them into their holes, 
and, seizing its prey near the head, fixes its sharp 
teeth into a vital part. This pretty animal has 
been much maligned, and most of the depreda- 
tions in the farmyard and henroosts attributed to 
it are, in reality, due to the stoat. Indeed, it 
ought to be fostered as a destroyer of vermin, 
rather than exterminated as a noxious depredator. 
When running on level ground, it is a very awk- 
ward-looking animal ; ; its great ‘length and slen- 
derness of body, and the shortness of its legs, are 
very much against speed; but in climbing trees, 
or threading the long and narrow galleries of 
field-mice, this seeming disproportion is of the 
greatest use to it. A weasel may be seen cours- 
ing along the boughs of a tree, winding himself 
round, above or below, just as suits his purpose, 
with all the ease and ‘agility of a squirrel. He}u 
will enter a wheat-rick at the bottom, and in less 


BEVIS. 


than a minute te be seen peeping out under the 
thatch ; for it is a fact that wheat-ricks are very 
often a complete honeycomb, with the galleries 
made in them by mice and rats, extending from 
the very crown to the faggots on which they are 
built, and hundreds of these vermin are fre- 


| quently found in one rick. 


The weasel’s usual habitation is the gallery of 
a field-mouse which he has ejected, and he geuer 
ally chooses one jn a bank in which the roots of 
bushes are plentiful and strong, as he well knows 
that these will effectually prevent his being dug 
out by any enemy ; while he invariably takes the 
precaution to select a burrow with two openings, 
so that if one is besieged, he makes his exit at 
the other. “I recollect,” says an acute observer 
of nature, “ seeing a weasel go into a little round 
hole scarcely bigger than the hole of a wasp’s 
nest ; I immediately put my foot on it, and de- 
spatched a lad who was with me for a spade, 
determined to take the little fellow alive. The 
spade came ; we dug away; cut through roots, 
pulled down the bank, and did no end of mis- 
chief, and after two hours’ labor, found that the 
hole went right through the bank, and came out 
on the other side.” 

The same authority has given a most animated 
description of a weasel chasing arat. He and 
his friend were sitting on a stile, when suddenly 
a very large rat came bustling down the hedge 
just before them, bringing with him a lot of loose 
earth. A little bit of a weasel followed him down 
the bank, holdivg his head well up, like a fox- 
hound, running breast high. The rat had cross- 
ed the path, and got into a little low bank on 
the other side of the footpath, over which he 
scrambled, and came out among some swede-tur- 
nips in the adjoining field at the very moment 
the weasel went into the low bavk hunting him. 
He ran in and among them, continually crossing 
his own track,and then, making a little circle, he 
came to the bank, and, climbing over it, got into 
the footpath about a hundred yards from the ob- 
servers; and then, running straight along the 
middle of the path, passed under the stile on 
which they were perched, and about ten yards 
behind them went into the thick bank. 

The weasel hunted well in the little low bank, 
and seemed a good deal puzzled, staying there 
much longer than the rat ; at last he appeared to 
have found out that the game had taken to the 
turnips ; here he pursued him with great earnest- 
ness ; but, finding the’ trick that had been played 
to puzzle him, he, like a reasoning creature, made 
a large circle, going completely “outside all the 
trail : by this scheme he gained on the rat by re- 
covering the scent just where he had gone over 
the little bank the last time. In a few moments 
he was in the footpath, and came galloping up in 
fine style, his neck arched, his head up, and his 
tailgin a straight line behind him. He passed 

aler the stile, and in his eagerness overshot the 


It 


path where the rat had gone into the bank. 
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Was only for a moment ; he came heal , quartered; There is a disagreeable peculiarity in the 
the ground, found the trail, and was in the bank | weasel which might be supposed little likely to 
in no time. A-blackthorn overhung the path:/ recommend it as a lady's pet ; but Mademoiselle 
something moved in it: it was the rat; the weasel | de Laistre tells us she had discovered a method of 
was going up the stem: he was close after him :| dispelling its strong smell with perfumes. It is 
he evide ntly viewed him: he gained on him : the! also probable that the nuisance was much abated 
rat dropped himself into the footpath, the weasel | by carefully selected food and by gentle usage, 
did the same, and followed him up the bank} for all this tribe of animals emit their odor when 
within a foot. A shrill ery was heard ; first long, | lirritated. I must add, way of 


; by conclusion, 
then short, shorter, then all was still. The two 


companions went quickly up to the place: the | 
weasel left his prey, hissing like an a cat ; 
the brain of the rat was laid comple tely hare, but | 
his body quivered for nearly a minute after. 
Notwithstanding the wild and intractable | 
nature of these little animals, they are capable of 
being tamed. Buffon declared it impossible to| 
bring the weasel into any degree of subjection ; | 
but a Mademoiselle de Laistre corrected him, as- | 
serting that she had succeeded in doing so. She} 
gives a very pleasing account of the education | 
and manners of her pet. It frequently ate from 
her hand, and seemed to be more delighted with | 
this manner of feeding than any other. By day, | 
it slept in a quilt, into which it crept by an un- 
sewn place it had discovered on the edge, and 
during the night it was kept in a wired box ; but 
it was always loath to enter this cage. If set at} 


liberty before its mistress had risen, after playing | 
a thousand gambols, it would nestle under the| 


bed clothes, or sleep in her hand. When she| 
was dressed, it played about her, jumping upon 
her head and neck, and running round on her 
arms and waist with a surprising lightness and 
elegance. If she held her hands out to it at the 
distance of three féet, it would spring into them, 
without once missing. The little creature was | 
wilful in its ways, apps arently disobeying some in 
junctions mere sly from caprice ; and during all | 
its actions it seemed very solicitous to draw at- 
tention, looking at every jump to see if it were| 
noticed. If not observed, it ceased its manceuvres | 
and betook itself to sleep. In the midst of 
twenty other people, it immediately distinguished 
the voice of its mistress, and hastened to spring 
over everybody in its eagerness to reach her. Its| 
play with her was most caressing and lively ; with 
its two little paws it would pat her on the chin, 
uttering a murmuring noise expressive of delight. 
One remarkable peculiarity in this interesting 
animal was its curiosity. Mademoiselle de Laistre 
found it impossible to open a drawer or a box in 
its presence, or even to look at a paper, without 
its endeavoring to examine the object of her 
attention. When she wished to entice it away 
from any place where she was afraid it should do 
harm, she had only to take up a book and fix her| 
eyes upon it, when it immediately ran upon her | 
hand and surveyed, with an inquisitive air, what 
she was holding ; and, strange to tell, it was very | 
friendly with a cat and dog, with both which it| 
played, getting about their heads, backs, and 
paws, without their doing it the least injury. 





| That God 


some peuieg | lines, being part of an elegy on a 
tame weasel : 


** Loving and loved ; 
Thou couldst th’ uncounted hours beguile, 
And, nibbling at his fingers soft, 

Watch, anxious for th’ approving smile ; 
Or, stretching forth the playful foot, 
Around in wanton gambols rove, 

Or gently sip the rosy lip, 

And in light murmurs speak thy love.’’ 


thy master’s grief! 


— 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 

SONNET. 
“ All things work together for ¢ 


Oh! what a load of s struggle and distress 

Falls off before the Cross! The feverish care; 
The wish that we were other than we are; 

The sick regrets; the yearnings numberless ; 
The thought, ‘‘ this might have been,’’ so apt to press 
On the reluctant soul; even past despair, 

Past sin itself,—all—all is turned to fair, 

Ay, to a scheme of ordered happiness, 

So soon as we love God, or rather know 

loves us! Accepting the great pledge 
Of his concern for all our wants and woe, 

We cease to tremble upon danger’s edge. 
While varying troubles form and burst anew, 


wd to them that love God.” 


| Safe in a Father’s arms we smile as infants do! 


Chauncy Hare Townshend. 


—__—__-—~49-___—_— 


“ JUST AS I AM.” 

Just as Iam, without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 


O Lamb of God, I come ! 


Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, though tossed about, 

With many a conflict, many a doubt, 

With fears within, and wars without, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, rithes, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, Th thee to find, 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as [am,—thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve 
Because thy promise I believe,— 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I[am,—thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down; 
Now to be thine, yea, thine alone,— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 
Charlotte Elliott. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


Forerien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
28th ult. 
The conferences at Zurich were again progressing. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times stated 
that the task of the plenipotentiaries had been di- 
minished by dispatches from Vienna, and that it was 
believed the conferences would terminate - a few 
days. The plan was said to be as follows: A defini- 
tive treaty of peace will be signed by the three 
Powers, when another tres aty will be drawn up, by 
which Austria will cede Lombardy to France, 
will make it over to Sardinia. 


who 
Documents will be 


brought up respecting the Italian Confederation and | 


the restoration of the Dukes, but they can only be 
signed by the Austrian and French plenipotentiaries, 
as Sardinia utterly refuses to assent to the restora- 
tion of the Dukes, and will not agree to a confedera- 
tion under present circumstances. Leopold, King of 


the Belgians, had visited the French Emperor, who was | 


sojourning at Biarritz, in the south of France, and 
his visit was supposed to have reference to a project | 
for the settlement of the Italian question, the charac- 


ter of which was not certainly known; 


government for Venetia, 
milian of Austria, 


under the 
son-in-law of King Leopold. It 
was reported, also, to propose a European Congress, 
to be held at Brussels. 

Iraty.—The 
circular, 
France. 


Sardinian 


government had issued a 
denying 


the reported cession of Savoy to 
It was said to have protested to the great 
Powers against the secret aid given by Austri 
cruiting soldiers for the Papal army. 
again alarmingly ill. 


EnGLanp.—The first of the squadron intended to 


a in re- 
The Pope was 


act against China had already sailed, and considerable | 


detachments of troops were to be sent by the over- 
land route. An order for two millions of ball cart- 
ridges, to be sent by that route, 


at Woolwich in three days, including the sioring on 


ship-board, anc 
aration for the sea voyage. 


Thirty of the crew of the Great Eastern had been 


arrested and tried at Weymouth for mutinous con- | 


duct, in refusing to wash the decks when ordered. 


The two ringleaders were sentenced to imprisonment | 
for three weeks and a month respectively, and the | 
remainder for a fortnight each. The evidence show- | 
ed that the crew was far from complete. The English 
journals strongly denounce the incomplete and hurried 
manner in which the ship was sent to sea. 
pairs were 


The re- 


was considered doubtful whether the vessel could be 
got ready for sea during the present month. It was 
thought probable that she would proceed to South- 
ampton in a few days, for the convenience of receiv- 
ing materials from London, and for the gratification 
of excursionists, who continued to visit her by thou- 
sands. 

The screw steamship Fox, Capt. M’Clintock, sent 
by Lady Franklin to the Arctic regions in search of 


traces of Sir John Franklin’sexpedition, had return- 


ed to England, having succeeded in the object 
the northwest coast of King William’s Island, in about 
79° north latitude _ 99° west longitude, a writ- 
ten record was found, dated 4th month 2éth, 1848, 
and signed by the captains of the two vessels, stating 
that the ships had been abandoned, three days before, 
in the ice, five leagues to the N. N W., and that the 
survivors, 105 in number, were proceeding to Great 
Fish River. Sir John Franklin had died in the 6th 
month, 1847, and the total loss by death up to that 
time was 24. Several skeletons, a quantity of cloth- 
ing, and many other articles, were discovered at 


On | 


it was gen- | 
erally believed to include the formation of a separate | 


Archduke Maxi- | 


had been executed | 


much larger quantities were in prep- | 


going actively forward at Portland, but it | 


abelian 


other wet — with the accounts ‘of the natives, 
left no doubt of the loss of the whole party, and 


the destruction of their ships. ‘s 


SwitzERLAND.—The American Minister to Switzer- 
land has addressed a memorial to the Federal Coun- 
cil, praying it to intervene with those cantons which 
have preserved in their laws restrictive or intolerant 

| measures against the Jews, in order to obtain a 
modification of those measures. He states that only 
in seven of the cantons is there complete liberty of 
| religion, though in some of the others the restric- 
tions are moderate. 

| Turkey.—Amicable relations had been established 
between Turkey and Persia. Disturbances in Candia 
continued serious, and numerous troops had been 
sent thither. 

| Russia.—The Circassians continue the war with 
Russia, notwithstanding the loss of their leader, 

Schamyl. The latteris stated to have been betrayed 

| by some of his own party for a heavy bribe. 


| Iypra.—In the treaty with the Cochin Chinese, 
the French Admiral obtained four important conces 


| sions, viz.: the exercise of the Christian religion ; 


:a 
treaty of commerce ; 


the cession of the town of Legan 
and adjoining territory; and the recognition of the 
rights of the French to the Bay of Surow. 

Venezvera.—On the 14th ult. the French Chargi 
| d’ Affaires received his passport from the government, 
| with orders to quit the country within 48 hours, 
|which he did. His open hostility to the existing 
| government, and his participation in the recent 
|revolutionary attempts, are assigned as the reasons 
' for this course. 

Haytit.—A conspiracy against the government of 
President Geffrard has been discovered and suppress- 
jed. A daughter of the President was murdered as a 
| signal for a rising. 

Cusa.—Since 1847, it is said, over 40,000 coolies 
have been brought into Cuba, 116 vessels being en- 
| gaged in the trade. These vessels belong to diflerent 
| nations, the greatest number bejng British, the next 
American; France and Spain have about an equal 
number engaged in this nefarious traffic. 

Domestic.—Returns from the most important coun 
|ties in Kansas of the results of the election on the 
| 4th inst., leave little doubt of the adoption of the 

Ww yandotte constitution, probably by a majority oi 
| 4, O00. 

By the last accounts from California we learn that 
U. 8. Senator Broderick was shot in a duel with Judge 
Terry, of the State Supreme Court, on the 13th ult., 
and died in consequence, three days afterwards. 
Political and personal animosities connected with 
the recent election were the origin of the duel. 
| Judge Terry had been arrested to await an investi 

gation. 

A party of supposed filibusters made an attempt 
to leave New Orleans for Nicaragua about the 4th inst. 
The Collector of the port having refused a clearance 
for the steamer on which it was believed, they intend 
ed to embark, they went down the river in a small 
towboat; but the boat was seized, and the party ar- 
rested by the U. 8S. Marshal. A part of the number 
| Subsequently escaped, but others wese brought to 
| New Urles ans, and some of the officers were held t 

bail in $3000 each. 

A new salt-mine has heen discovered in Marion Co. 
Illinois, while boring for coal. After sinking a shaft 
to the depth of 170 feet without finding coal in 
workable quantities, a boring was made 100 feet far 
ther, when a vein of salt water was struck, which 

rises to the top of the boring, flowing out at the rate 


of 800 to 1000 gallons per hour as nearly as can be 
estimated. 








